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When Should You 
Start Dating? 


Q. How old and in what grade should 
you be when you start dating?—Pat, Age 
13, Maryland. 


A. Dear Pat, I believe there should be 
only rare dating in the early years of the 
academy and no dating whatsoever during 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

It is natural for boys and girls of thir- 
teen and fourteen to begin to like one 
another’s company; but because it is nat- 
ural does not mean it must not be con- 
trolled. It is natural to eat, but we are not 
allowed to eat everything we want. 

It is common for boys—and girls too 
—in the eighth grade to want to drive a 
car, but the law does not permit them to 
carry out this desire till they are older. 
The reason is that there is too much power 
in a car for a young person to control. 
There is far more power in love than in 
any car, and more lives have been ruined 
by improperly directed love than have been 
wrecked by improperly driven automobiles. 

The happy feelings, therefore, that sev- 
enth- and eighth-graders begin to have for 
one another must be controlled. 

Dating in the eighth grade should be 
tabooed. The same goes for the habit some 
girls have of calling up boys and chatter- 
ing to them endlessly on the telephone. 

This answer, Pat, is based on experience. 
I have watched hundreds of seventh- and 
eighth-graders over the past fifteen years. 
I have seen many of them permitted to date 
and telephone and dream almost as much 
as they wanted. I have even seen their par- 
ents encourage them in it. On the other 
hand, I have seen many seventh- and eighth- 
graders whose friendships were controlled. 
It is because of the differences in these two 
groups that I speak so definitely. 
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God is love. If these early-adolescent 
flights of happy feeling were true love, 
those who were permitted to indulge in 
them would be the finest, happiest Chris- 
tians in the church. But the opposite is 
true. The daters and the telephoners are 
restless at Friday night MV meetings, ir- 
reverent in Sabbath school, foolish at Satur- 
day night programs, disrespectful to adults, 
uncooperative at home, and generally low 
in their school work. They are often nerv- 
ous and irritable. 

On the other hand, eighth graders =. s 
have known who were willing to keep 
boy-girl friendships as a minor part of 
their lives were courteous, happy, well up 
in their school work, and a real pleasure 
to know. 

Perhaps you are saying this is just Elder 
Maxwell’s opinion. So let’s find out if God 
has anything to say on the subject. He 
does! Read page 460 of volume 2 of the 
Testimonies. Listen: 

“Satan controls the minds of the youth 
in general. . . . They [young boys} have 
scarcely entered their teens {that’s thirteen 
and fourteen, isn’t it?} before they are by 
the side of little girls of their own age, 
accompanying them home and making love 
to them. And the parents are so completely 
in bondage through their own indulgence 
and mistaken love for their children that 
they dare not... restrain their too-fast 
children in this fast age. 

“With many young ladies the boys are 
the theme of conversation; with the young 
men, it is the girls. . . . How they will 
be confused and ashamed when they meet 
them {their words} again in the day of 
God!” 

Well, that’s pretty straight! Even walk- 
ing home after school with a boy is not 
wise. And the statement condemns amorous 
telephoning, too, doesn’t it? 

There is lots of time at school for boys 
and girls to talk to one another. Give your 
attention and love to your parents and to 
your brothers and sisters at home. They 
deserve it. There will be plenty of op- 
portunity for dating when you are older. 

Send your questions to Lawrence Max- 
well, editor of JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 
12, BC. 


Your friend, 


a ao Wlravrel? 












THE CIRCUS TENT 


By DOROTHEA C. HYATT 


7 WAS the last Friday afternoon of camp 
meeting in New Jersey, about twenty 
years ago. Across the fields from the junior 
tent another tent was being put up. Curious 
juniors were speculating as to what it might 
be for. It was a huge tent, much larger than 
even the big tent where the meetings for the 
grownups were held. 

Some of the juniors had made exploratory 
trips across the field, and others had been 
shopping in town with their parents. Now 
the reports came in: it was a Circus tent, 
for a real circus with clowns, a trapeze act, 
wild animals, and everything else. Talk 
about excitement! There were big posters 
all along the road from town, picturing the 
thrilling things to be seen! 

The only trouble was—well, one of the 
troubles was—that the circus would be on 
Sabbath, and of course circuses were ques- 
tionable amusement anyway, weren’t they? 
There were some sighs and “oh, dears.” 








Esther, Harold, and Helen were talking 
it over. 

“I’ve never seen a real circus,” Helen said 
wistfully. 

“Me, neither,” said Harold. “My folks 
think they’re wicked.” 

“If only it wasn’t Sabbath, too,” Esther 
moaned. 

“We could sneak out instead of going to 
meetings.” Harold was the first to put the 
thought into words. 

“My folks always go to the adults’ meeting. 
I could say I was sitting with Esther,” Helen 
added. 

“Do you suppose God would care just this 
once?” Esther wondered. 

“We could buy our tickets before sun- 
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During the MV meeting, the storm turned into a 
gale and did terrible things to the huge circus tent. 








Stories of the Girl Who Had Visions—6 


ELLEN GETS MARRIED 


By BONNIE KINZER TILLMAN 


ON day in 1843, while Ellen was en- 
gaged in Christian work in Portland, 
Maine, she saw a young man whose name 
was James White—or rather, she was seen 
by a young man named James White. Ac- 
tually, Ellen did not meet him till 1845. 
( They saw a lot of each other after that.) 

James grew up in the middle of a family 
of nine children. Four were older than he 
and four younger. Two of his brothers were 
ministers. Their father was a voice teacher, 
and all the family were very musical. They 
had many delightful times singing together. 

When James was just a little boy he had 
a very severe sick spell that left him feeble, 
nervous, and partially blind. He could not 
go to school, which was a great disappoint- 
ment to him, for he had a keen mind and 
longed to get an education. 

Not until he was sixteen years old did his 
health improve and his eyes become normal 
so he could use them in reading. As he be- 
came stronger he grew rapidly and was em- 
barrassed to be going to school with boys 
much younger and smaller than himself. But 
he did not let this hinder him. He studied 
hard and advanced rapidly. Soon he had 
finished grade school and was ready for 
college. He had to work his way, and while 
his classmates wore new clothes, he wore 
threadbare suits. And while the rest enjoyed 
the abundant food in a boarding house, he 
lived on raw apples and corn meal mush 
that he prepared himself. 

Before he finished college he went out 
to teach and was very successful. He saved 
his money so he could go back and finish 
college. But when he returned home he 


found his parents had accepted the Advent 
doctrine as preached by William Miller. 
At first he tried to prove to his family that 
Miller was wrong. But soon he was con- 
vinced that they were right, and the Spirit 
of God pleaded with him to go and tell 
others about Christ’s coming. 

His mind turned to the young people he 
had taught. He loved them and they loved 
him. He began to pray for them, and then it 
seemed a voice said, “Visit your scholars 
and pray with them.” At first he felt he 
could not go and he prayed to be excused. 
But no relief came, and the voice kept urg- 
ing, “Visit your scholars.” 

Finally, James told the Lord he would 
not go, and he packed up his clothes and 
went back to college. But he had no rest. 
After studying hard for hours, he could not 
remember a word he had read. He could 
refuse the pleading of the Lord no longer, 
so left school and visited his students as God 
had told him to. 

In most places he met with great success. 
But he came to one place where a man who 
did not believe in Jesus stirred up a mob. 
When James started to go to the school- 
house where he was to preach that night, 
his friends told him there was a mob of three 
hundred men waiting there to make trou- 
ble. They warned James to leave town. He 
told them he believed the Lord would pro- 
tect him. Sure enough, when James reached 
the school, he found the building was filled 
with people and surrounded by a yelling 
mob. He forced his way in, hung up his 
chart, and sang a hymn in his lovely voice, 
then knelt in prayer. 
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While he was praying a snowball 
whizzed by his head and struck the wall be- 
hind him. He tried to read, but the snow- 
balls were coming so fast from the open win- 
dows that his clothes and Bible were soon 
wet. 

He finally raised his voice and began 
talking about the judgment day, when God 
will judge everyone for his sins. The mob 
quieted. “Repent and turn to Christ and get 
ready for His coming. You scoff now, but 
someday you will call on the rocks and 
mountains to fall on you,” he said. 

Everyone was listening now. He took 
from his pocket a spike that had been 
thrown at him the night before, and held 
it up. “Someone threw this at me, but don’t 
feel bad. My Master had these driven 
through His hands and feet.” Then he 
stepped back and held up his arms as if he 
were hanging on a cross. All were touched 
by the scene. Some shrieked, some groaned. 

He told the crowd about the great sac- 
rifice of Christ and how He was coming 
soon, and begged all to get ready. Many 











were weeping aloud, and when he asked 
all who wished him to pray for them to 
stand, nearly a hundred arose. 

After prayer he took his chart and Bible 
and walked out. At the door a stranger 
stepped up, took him by the arm, and led 
him through the mob. When they were at 
a safe distance, the man disappeared. Who 
he was and where he went was a mystery. 
Surely he was an angel. 

This was the beginning of nearly forty 
years of preaching and working for God. It 
was soon after this that James heard Ellen 
relate her visions, and he believed they 
were from the Lord. Soon the hearts of the 
two young people were united in loving serv- 
ice and they were married August 30, 1846, 
just two years after the Disappointment. 

They began their life together with very 
little of this world’s goods. Ministers then 
were not paid a salary as they are today. 
Some friends let them use a couple of rooms 
in their large house, and here, with bor- 
rowed furniture, they set up housekeeping. 
While they were poor, they resolved nei- 
ther to be dependent upon others nor go 
into debt. They wanted to make their own 
way and be able to help others, as well. 

No job was too menial or too hard for 
James White to undertake. One of his first 
jobs was hauling stone on the railroad. It 
was such hard work he wore the skin off 
his fingers until they bled. But the worst 
part was that when the job was finished, 
the man who had hired him refused to pay 
him any wages. 

Next he took an ax and went to the woods 
to chop cordwood. By working from early 
morning until late at night he earned about 
fifty cents a day. 

Once, after coming out of vision, Mrs. 
White said to her husband, “I have a mes- 
sage for you. You must begin to publish a 
paper.” But how could he publish a paper 
when he had no money? He was not well 
enough at that time to do hard physical la- 
bor, so he had to proceed by faith alone. 
James White found a printer who would 
trust him for the money that could not at 
that time be paid. Soon after the sending 
out of the first issue of Present Truth, letters 
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When James White started to preach in the school- 
room, angry men threw snowballs through the window. 
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We paid no attention when 


THE SIGN SAID, 


"NO TRESPASSING!" ¢ ¢ 


By ELSIE 


OO-DA-LA-DE-HO!” yoddled Tom as 

he strolled leisurely down the street 
with his knapsack on his back and some 
home-made fishing tackle under his arm. 
His young sister, a small carpetbag slung 
over her shoulder and a tin can full of 
worms dangling from her hand, trotted im- 
portantly at his heels. 

“Come on, Tiny,” Tom urged, impatience 
in his voice. “It’s getting late.” Tiny's short 
legs automatically moved faster as she has- 
tened to keep pace with her brother's long, 
lanky stride. 

At the sound of the familiar call, several 
boys emerged magically from their homes. 
They joined Tom and moved on down the 
street, munching half-eaten apples and hur- 
riedly pulling on coats. By the time they 
reached the end of the street, six boys and 
Tiny were walking along eagerly discuss- 
ing plans for the morning’s outing. 

The air was cool and the wind calm. A 
perfect day for fishing. “But where shall we 
go?” was the all-important question. 

“Let’s try Cato’s boathouse. We've never 
been there before,” suggested Jack, a pug- 
nosed boy with a friendly grin. 

“You mean the boathouses down on the 
Bay?” the boys echoed. 

“Exactly.” Jack endeavored to sound cas- 
ual. “I hear there’s good fishing down 
there.” 

There was a moment’s pause. “All right, 
let’s go.” Tom’s voice broke the sudden still- 
ness, his command setting the happy-go- 
lucky group into instant motion. 

Through the village and out into the 
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country the group sauntered, laughing and 
joking as they went. At a bend in the road 
a sharp turn led down a lane directly to the 
beach. At the end of the lane a large sign 
brought the group to a sudden halt. “NO 
TRESPASSING!” it read. 

“Oh!” gasped Tiny. “There’s a sign.” She 
began to read it aloud, pausing between 
each word: “Anyone found on these prem- 
ises without permission will be prosecuted.” 
For a moment the boys just stood and stared, 
disappointment on every face. 

“The mean old fellow,” they grumbled 
in unison. “Always spoiling a fellow’s fun! 
Now what do we do?” 

“Let’s pay no attention to his old sign,” 
Tom said disdainfully. “We'll go ahead and 
fish off his boathouse. He probably won’t see 
us anyway.” 

“Let’s not,” Tiny ventured fearfully. “Mr. 
Cato has some vicious dogs and he'll sic 
them onto us.” 

“Oh, Tom, why do we always have to 
drag that sissy along? Fishing is for boys, 
not girls. She’s an old spoilsport,” Sid grum- 
bled. 

“I can fish as well as any of you guys, and 
I'm not scared,” Tiny declared stoutly, toss- 
ing her curls defiantly. 

The boys turned again to the sign and read 
it a second time. “Come on. Who's afraid 
of old man Cato or his dogs?” shouted Sid, 
stamping his feet and waving his arms 
wildly. 

“What do you say, boys?” Tom turned 
to the rest. “Shall we fish from Cato’s boat- 
house or shall we go to some other place?” 

















“Let’s stay here and try our luck,” cho- 
rused the boys. 

“Then let’s hurry,” Jack urged, his dark 
eyes sparkling. Already he could feel the 
pull of a three pounder on his line. 

Enthusiastically the boys bounded for- 
ward, leaving Tiny to catch up as best she 
could. On reaching the boathouse they cau- 
tiously peered around. No sign of life was 
visible. Only the gentle lapping of the 
waves against the sides of the wooden struc- 
ou broke the quiet stillness of the early 
morning. 

Now they were at the boathouse, the 
problem was how to get out in front. There 
were two boathouses, and they were built 
so close to each other that the only way to 
get out onto the raised platform in front 
was through the door or through the nar- 
row passage between the two buildings. 

“Follow me, guys. I'll show you how easy 
it is to get out front.” Quickly Tom removed 
his socks and shoes and stuffed them into 
his knapsack. 

The walls of the building were wet and 
slimy from the constant wash of the 
water, making it dangerous to even attempt 
such a thing. But Tom was a born leader. 
Filled with excitement, all fear left him. 
The boys watched with bated breath as he 
slowly inched his way between the build- 
ings. “Bravo,” they shouted as they saw him 





finally jump to safety on the raised platform. 
One by one the rest of the boys followed, 
pooh-poohing the idea that it was risky or 
dangerous. 

Tiny stood hesitant, watching the boys 
inch their way along the slippery, narrow 
passage. “Come on, Sis, you can make it,” 
encouraged Tom. 

“Come on, Tiny,” a chorus of husky 
voices shouted. “It’s really easy. Boy, this is 
a swell place for fishing!” called Tom, danc- 
ing an excited jig on the platform. 

Trying hard not to show how nervous 
she felt, Tiny gritted her teeth and moved 
slowly into the passageway. She pressed 
the palms of her hands and the soles of 
her feet against the sides of the buildings, 
and moved cautiously along the passage, till, 
with a sigh of relief, she, too, jumped to 
safety on the landing. 

The little group of chattering youngsters 
fished for several hours, munching on the 
rosy apples and crunchy cookies they had 
brought along. Time sped by. The sun rose 
high. The air was warm and still, and the 
fish now ceased to bite. 

“It must be nearly dinnertime,” Tom ex- 
claimed suddenly. “Let’s go home.” 

“I'm hungry, too,” piped up Jack. 

One by one the boys inched their way 
back through the passage. The return journey 
was more difficult. Their hands were slimy 


Mr. Cato searched the surface of the water. In the corner he saw a small hand, barely visible. 
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from handling the fish, and their knapsacks 
were wet and heavy. An audible sigh of re- 
lief escaped each one as he jumped to safety 
on the sandy beach. 

“You go next,” Tom suggested to Tiny. 
“Tl follow. I'll be right behind just in case 
anything happens.” 

Weary and more frightened than she was 
willing to admit, Tiny slung her loaded bag 
of fish over her shoulder and stepped be- 
tween the buildings. Her hands and feet 
moved rhythmically along the passageway. 
It was slow going. The walls seemed so 
much more slippery than the first time, and 
her heavy bag of fish weighed her down. 

She was nearly across, when the ex- 
cited barking of a dog broke the stillness. 
“Hurry,” Tom urged breathlessly. “It’s old 
man Cato’s dogs.” 

“Yap, yap, yap.” Closer and closer came 
the frightening sound. 

“Hey, you kids, get off my property,” 
shouted Mr. Cato, who had just caught sight 
of the boys. “If I ever get my hands on you 
kids I'll beat the stuffings out of you.” 
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The boys standing on the beach did not 
wait to hear more, but took to their heels 
with the dogs in pursuit. 

At the sound of the barking and Mr. Ca- 
to’s threatening voice, Tiny felt as if the end 
of her world had come. She lost her grip 
and slipped into the murky water. 

Her disappearance was so sudden and 
unexpected that all Tom could do at first 
was stare into the dark water below. 

The weight of the fish dragged the little 
girl down, and the current carried her under 
the boathouse. 

“Tiny!” Tom’s voice sounded hollow and 
unlike his own. “Where are you?” 

Mr. Cato’s threats were growing louder 
and more menacing with every passing mo- 
ment. Jumping into the water, with a fear 
born of desperation, Tom groped wildly 
with his arms, trying to find his sister. Once 
or twice he thought he found her, but to his 
disappointment it was only a post holding 
up the boathouse. “Tiny, Tiny,” he called 
again and again, but there was no response. 

To page 17 


























TROUBLE at the WATER BUCKET 


By LILLIAN E. MILES 


HAMPION SCHOOL, the first country 
school to be built in Mitchell County in 
Western Texas, had no well; therefore, get- 
ting drinking water was a problem. The 
nearest water was in a well more than half a 
mile away, and two of the older boys always 
took the two-gallon wooden bucket and 
went to the well during the noon hour. On 
their return they thrust a broomstick 
through the handle and carried the full 
bucket between them, thus sharing the load. 
I remember how hot and thirsty we 
would become from running and playing on 
the playground, and how eagerly we awaited 
the return of the water carriers. When the 
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bell rang we would crowd around the water 
bucket and drink from the common dipper. 
Sometimes the wind would be blowing so 
hard that most of the water would blow out 
of the bucket before the tired boys got back. 
Then the little water that remained would 
be apportioned, and no one would get 
enough to quench his thirst. Why each child 
was not required to bring a bottle of water 
from home I do not know. 

Every so often, all my life, I have been 
overtaken by an impulse to clean things 
up, and one of these spells came strong upon 
me at Champion School. The top of my desk 
was very dirty, and I decided to scrub it. 
I told my plans to some of the other girls, 
and several of us decided to bring bottles 
of water to school next day for this purpose. 
I volunteered to contribute the soap— 
strong lye soap that mother made at home 
from discarded fat—and the scrubbing 
cloths. 

Next day, the morning passed pleasantly 
for me. I had studied hard and knew my 
lessons. We children always stood in a long 
line to spell, and each child’s ambition was 
to get as many “headmarks” as possible. To 
receive a headmark he had to stand for two 
days at the head of the line without miss- 
ing a word. If he failed to spell a word cor- 
rectly, the word went to the next person in 
line. If that child missed the word it went 
to the next in line. The child who spelled 
the word correctly “turned down” the chil- 
dren who had missed, and he then went to 
the head of the line. After a child had been 
at the head long enough to receive a head- 
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Teacher took one sip of the water, made a wry face, 
dropped the dipper, and began to shout angrily at me. 
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CUDDLY 
of the 


By ASA C. 


[F YOU were to spend a night in the 
woods, and stayed awake all night, you 
would hear many strange sounds, some 
loud, some soft, some weird, and some 
melodious and beautiful. Some might even 
frighten you at first. But don’t be afraid. 
These sounds come from creatures we should 
not fear. They are perfectly harmless little 
animals, curious and fascinating. 

Most of us are familiar with at least a few 
wild animals and birds that we have seen in 
the daytime. Besides these, however, there 
are dozens of different kinds of creatures 
that move about when the rest of the world 
is asleep. One of the most fascinating of 
these night creatures is the little flying 
squirrel. 
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Flying squirrels hardly ever make a noise. 
But they are very inquisitive. And they are 
so very soft and furry that everyone wants 
to cuddle them. They make wonderful pets. 

The name “flying-squirrel” is a little 
misleading, because these squirrels do not 
fly in the same way birds fly, by beating 
wings, for flying squirrels have no wings. 
The flight of these squirrels is perhaps bet- 
ter described as a long leap or a glide that 
is made possible by the unusual way the 
animals are made. Between the legs on each 
side is a flap of skin that folds neatly along 
the sides of the animals when they are 
climbing among the branches of a tree or 
scampering across the ground. But when 
the squirrels leap into space from a high 


tree, these folds are spread wide to act as 
flaps or sails. (Study the bottom picture, 


which shows a squirrel gliding.) The flat, 
furry tail acts like a rudder, twisting and 
turning to steer the squirrel to the next tree. 

Flying squirrels can only glide, so most 
of their flight is downward from the top 
of one high tree to the trunk of another. 
Then they scamper to the top of the new 
tree, leap again, glide, and “plop” down at 
the base of the next tree. 

One would expect the little fellows to in- 
jure themselves against the trunk of the 
trees, but they land very lightly. Just be- 


fore landing they draw their legs forward. 
This causes pockets of air to collect in the 
flaps. The flaps bulge, making the squirrels 
look humpbacked and slowing them down, 
and thus it is possible for them to land 
safely and gently. 

Flying squirrels eat seeds, nuts, fruits, 
lichens, and occasionally insects. As pets 
they can be kept healthy on a diet of nuts 
and apples, with a little water. If kept as 
pets they should be given as much freedom 
as possible in a large cage in which hollow 
tree branches are placed to serve as the 
squirrels’ home, and as a place to hide nuts. 











An exciting story of the way God protected, from one danger 


after another, the family of the first boy baptized at the 


Solusit mission in Africa. 


Through the 


VALLEY of the SHADOW ®° 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


Chapter 1: Capture and Escape—and Capture Again! 


| ve African sun beat down mercilessly 
upon the grass roofs of Sikabasa’s vil- 
lage. Lean, long-legged dogs were stretched 
out in the shade to sleep; chickens—more 
feathers than meat—had dug themselves 
into the cool earth beneath the thick dust, 
to do the same. 

Sikabasa, like most of the other men in 
the village, was plowing in his sugar cane. 
Makwembo, his first wife, sat in the shade 
of one of the mud huts, weaving mats on 
which her family would sleep. As she wove 
the bright strips of grass, her eyes wan- 
dred to a spot far across the open field 
where her only son, Mayinza, was watching 
his father’s cattle graze. 

There was nothing unusual about a 
twelve-year-old’s tending cattle; all Afri- 
can twelve-year-olds do that. It was just that 
Makwembo loved that big son of hers, and 
even now her eyes caressed him from afar. 
The gods have been good to me, she thought. 
Sikabasa is a good husband; his other wives 
treat me respectfully. Mayinza is the fairest 
of his sons. Yes, the gods have been good. 
Now, if only this unrest among our native 
people would calm down, life would be 
good again. And Makwembo tried to quell 
the terror in her heart as she thought of 
what would happen if the natives did rise 
up against the white men as they were 
threatening to do. 
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The heat of the African day began to 
wane, and evening came on. From all direc- 
tions could be seen cattle returning with 
the boys herding them along. It was milking 
time, and although the native cows gave 
only about a cup of milk a day, the boys 
milked them faithfully. 

As Mayinza neared the village, he saw a 
movement in the tall grass, and froze in his 
tracks. It could be a lion. When he saw that 
it was only a small deer he smiled and 
slowly raised his hunting spear above his 
head. This was why he always carried it; 
to be prepared for an occasion like this. 
With the spear high in the air, Mayinza 
shouted to his dogs, and the hunt was on. 
In minutes, the spear had pinned the ani- 
mal to the ground. Father will be pleased, 
Mayinza thought, for we shall have fresh 
meat tonight. 

It was already dark when Mayinza 
reached the village with the deer over his 
shoulder. One by one he urged the tired 
cattle into the kraal, an enclosure made of 
heavy poles set closely upright in the 
ground, then he hurried for the gourd into 
which he would milk. He noticed that all 
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As Makwembo came near the village, warriors raced 
toward her. She hid behind a tree and hoped no 
one would see her. She had been captured so often! 








around the village groups of people were 
talking. They paid no attention to his deer. 
The old men were in the council house, and 
he heard a buzz of anxious voices inside. 
Even the women had left their pots of 
mealie porridge to burn over the campfires, 
and their heads were close together as they 
chattered shrilly, vying to be heard one 
above another. 

What could be the matter? Mayinza 
wondered, as he hurried along. Then he 
overheard it: “David Thomas, brother of 
the magistrate, has been killed.” That was 
all he heard, but it was enough to set his 
mind into action. David Thomas killed? 
Why? He’s our friend. Who would want to 
do such a thing? 

As soon as Mayinza had finished milk- 
ing, he hurried to the boys to hear the 
rest of the story. Who had killed Bwana 
Thomas? And why? 

“Sitwala killed him,” announced one of 
the boys. 

“Sitwala, our neighbor?” asked Mayinza, 
bewildered. “Why would he want to kill 
Bwana Thomas?” 

“Sit down and listen, will you?” answered 
the oldest boy in the crowd. “Sitwala has 
been having leopards in his cattle kraal, as 
you know.” The boy nodded. “Well, he went 
to see the magistrate about some gunpowder 
to kill these leopards. Bwana Magistrate is 
away, so his brother, Bwana David, told him 
he could not have the gunpowder, because 
there is a new law. Sitwala could not under- 
stand the new law and said he would not 
wait until the Bwana Magistrate gets back. 
He needs the gunpowder now, but Bwana 
David could not let him have it. So Sitwala 
waited until night when the bwana was on 
his way home in the dark, and killed him.” 

There was a solemn hush as the story 
ended. The boys, young as they were, knew 
how serious this thing really was. There 
was terror in the boy’s voice as he added, 
“And now they say that the mighty Chief 
Lobengula is angry and will send his army 
out to kill Sitwala. Who knows? It may not 
end there. Perhaps he will kill us, too, for 
we have been Sitwala’s friends.” 

Fires burned late in the village that eve- 
ning. Around each one was a group of 
frightened, excited Africans, their faces 
marked with worry and dread. Each waited 
for the others to go to bed, so that he might 
pack his few belongings in secret, ready to 
flee if Lobengula’s men should come. One 
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by one the fires died down, and one by one 
the huts became quiet. Fatigue had over- 
come the worries for a few merciful hours. 

The next morning, people went about 
their work as usual; men plowed, women 
stomped the grain into flour. But the eyes 
of the men were not on the ground before 
them, but upon the horizon, fearing that 
they might see a messenger coming. The 
women did not sing about the village as they 
usually did, but talked only when neces- 
sary, and then in whispers, as if fearing 
that the enemy might overhear them and 
learn their plans. So weary day followed 
weary day, on dragging feet. 

At last the news came. Lobengula’s men 
had found Sitwala and murdered him. Now 
they were headed due west, straight for the 
village. 

Hoes were dropped right where their us- 
ers stood. Oxen were not even unhitched, 
as the people ran to the village to decide 
what to do. Drums called the men to coun- 
cil, while the women stood around trying 
to catch a word or two that would let them 
know what the men were thinking. But 
even as the men sat in council an ominous 
noise was heard in the east. Every eye 
strained to see what they dreaded most—the 
approach of the Zulu warriors. 

There is hardly anything more terrifying 
than a Zulu army. The soldiers paint their 
black skins with many colors of clay. They 
carry shields of zebra skin, and wear head- 
dresses made of large showy feathers. They 
scream and flash their huge spears in a ter- 
rible way. It is no wonder that Sikabasa and 
his villagers were so afraid. 

At the sound of the marching army, the 
villagers stopped whatever they were doing 
and ran to collect the little bundles they 
had prepared for just this emergency, then 
raced into the forest. Sikabasa, Makwembo, 
Mayinza, and another of Sikabasa’s wives 
and her two children tried to stay together. 
On into the forest they ran, though night 
was falling. The forest was their only hope, 
even with its wild animals and poisonous 
snakes. The fugitives shuddered when they 
thought of them, but they must try to escape 
from the Zulus. 

When morning dawned, the little group 
slipped from tree to tree, hoping to escape 
the quick eyes of their pursuers. All day they 
continued to flee through the shadows, not 
even taking time to eat or rest. When sun- 
set came they were near a small clearing, 
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but feared to cross. Just as they were de- 
bating whether to try, a twig snapped be- 
hind them. All stopped in breathless si- 
lence. Another twig snapped, nearer this 
time. Sikabasa stepped quickly around a 
large tree and came face to face with a band 
of Zulu warriors. He turned quickly and 
called to his family to run for their lives. 
But as they ran, the Zulus fired, and a man 
fell dead. Mayinza was afraid. Big boy that 
he was, he cried; and the tears so blinded 
him that he could not see to run. Makwembo@ a 
raced ahead, thinking that Mayinza could 
easily keep up, but when she glanced back 
over her shoulder, she saw that Mayinza 
had been overtaken by the warriors and she 
ran back to stand by him. 

“Run for your life, Sikabasa,” she called 
to her husband, “or they will shoot you, too.” ) 
Sikabasa knew only too well that what she | 
said was true, so glancing back fondly at 
his wife and child, he fled for his life. 

It was only a matter of minutes until 
Mayinza and his mother were captives. They 
were cruelly bound, hand and waist. It did 
not take long for the warriors to overtake 
the other wife and her two children, and 
they, too, were bound. Then began the long 
tramp, without food or water—the tramp, 
tramp, tramp in the boiling-hot sun, 
through thornbush and forest. When the 
sun began to sink, the captives hoped for 
rest; would this cruel march never end? 

At last came the call “Halt!” and ev- 
eryone was grateful. The women were given 
the usual tasks of preparing food for the 
soldiers. If any morsel remained, they might 
have it. The food tasted good, but it was rest 
the women longed for. Then the warriors 
bound the women for the night, tying them 
around the waist, the feet, and under the 
arms. But in spite of this, they slept. 
Mayinza, being a boy, was marched to the 
soldiers’ shelter, where under guard, he 
slept. 

In the days that followed, as the captives 
traveled farther and farther from their 
homes, they were given more freedom, and 
Mayinza and his mother spent much time 
together. They were happy to be safe, but 
they always mourned that their husband and 
father was not with them. At long last they 
reached a place called Nyamandhlovu (Ele- 
phant Meat), a village in Southern Rho- 
desia, and there they lived for some time. 
They often longed for their home by the 
great Zambezi River, but had to be content 
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that at least the two of them were together. 

One day everyone left the village except 
Makwembo, Mayinza, and Sakabasa’s other 
wife and her two children. The women had 
gone to hoe; the men were hunting. 

“Let us flee,” this other wife begged Ma- 
kwembo. 

“No,” Makwembo replied. “The woods 
are full of Matabele warriors and they will 
turn us over to Lobengula.” 

“But I have heard today that they plan to 
take my baby and give him to the chief,” 
the wife begged. “Please let us go.” 

Makwembo agreed. She called Mayinza 
and the five captives slipped quietly through 
the village wall and crept through the bush. 
It was not as easy to conceal themselves 
in Matabeleland as it was in the forests of 
their own Northern Rhodesia. Matabeleland 
has scrub brush only, while the north coun- 
try has real forests. At last the little family 
had left several miles behind them, and 
they were glad; for they knew that when 
darkness fell, the villagers would return and 
discover their absence. Trouble would 
surely follow. 

The moon was waning, which helped to 
conceal the fugitives. By daylight next 
morning they were far from the village— 
far to the southwest. They hid in a cave, but 
it was stifling hot. The children began to 
cry for water. Mayinza felt like crying too. 
Surely his tongue was too big for his mouth! 

“Please, Makwembo, go to the river for 
water,” one of the children begged. 

“Matebele warriors are everywhere,” Ma- 
kwembo reminded him, but when she saw 
that the other children were ill from thirst, 
she added, “All right, we will go.” 

They slipped along as quietly as they 
could, keeping their eyes on the green grass 
ahead that told them where the river was. 
Their thirst seemed unbearable, now that 
they knew water was so close. Just a few 
more feet and they could drink. 

They rounded a bend in the path, and 
came face to face with some Matabele 
women drawing water. The women 
screamed, and before the little family could 
flee, warriors recaptured them. 

They were taken to the nearest village, 
which they learned was ruled by the cruel 
chief, Makalalazi. And it wasn’t long before 
they discovered that he was just as cruel 
as people said he was. He announced that he 
was going to kill the fugitives. 

There was little sleep for Makwembo and 


Mayinza that night, for they could only 
think of what would happen to them to- 
morrow. Even so, morning came quickly. 
They kept wondering when Makalalazi 
would send for them. Warriors soon came 
and bound them hand and foot. They were 





THANKSGIVING DAY 
By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Thanksgiving Day! Thanksgiving Day! 
Grandmother comes from far away. 
She and mother cook and bake 

The roast and pie and fruity cake. 
Father sniffs the goodly smells, 
Brother runs around and yells, 
Saying everything is great 

Except the hours he has to wait. 


The food is ready; a bouquet 

Of flowers makes everything more gay. 
We all sit down. A silence falls. 

It seems as if the very walls 

Are waiting now. Each bows his head 
Above the table fully spread. 

Then father says a thanks to God. 

In full agreement we all nod 

Our heads in thanks for all the ways 
That God has blessed us all our days. 
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carried to the center of the village, and there 
the mother of the two little children was 
beaten with a knobkerrie (a club with a 
big knob on one end) until she was sense- 
less. “We will kill the women,” said the 
wicked chief, “and put the children in with 
our own.” Then he raised the knobkerrie 
over Makwembo’s head. 

When Mayinza saw the club raised above 
his mother’s head, he screamed for someone 
to save her. Quickly he was carried away so 
that he could not help her, but his scream 
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was heard by a passer-by. This man, Mako- 
beni, ran into the village just as the second 
blow fell on Makwembo’s head, and offered 
to buy her as his slave. So Makobeni took 
Mayinza’s mother, while Mayinza remained 
tearfully behind. 

Poor Makwembo was ill for a long time. 
After the cruel blows of the knobkerrie, she 
was hardly able to speak and could not rise 
up from her bed. For three months it seemed 
that Makobeni had spent his money fool- 
ishly, for he had to buy special food for Ma- 
kwembo, and even took her to the doctor for 
medicine. Makobeni was very good to her, 
and was always willing to do anything he 
could to make her well. 

All during her long illness, Makwembo 
wanted to get well for just one purpose— 
to find Mayinza. Day by day she ate all the 
good food she could, and rested and slept 
as much as possible. At last her full strength 
returned, and she ran away. It seems like a 
strange way to show her gratitude, but she 
felt she had been delivered from death for 
only one reason—to find Mayinza. 

Night after night she traveled as far as 
her strength would allow. During daylight 
she would hide. The first evening after she 
left Makobeni’s village, she met a man in 
the path and jumped into an ant bear’s hole 
to avoid him. Then she found that there was 
a snake in the hole. But she remained so still 
the man passed by without realizing she was 
there. 

As soon as she was sure she was safe she 
slipped from her snake-infested refuge and 
continued on her way. She had not gone far, 
when she noticed that she was near a very 
large village. It seemed to be an un- 
friendly one, too, for she saw warriors rac- 
ing toward her. Once an arrow barely 
missed her. Surely she was to be cap- 
tured again. On the warriors rushed. She 
slipped behind a tree, and the men went 
right past her. Dare she believe it? Was she 
really safe? She hurried on her way lest the 
men change their minds and return. Before 
that night was over she had left the village 
far behind, and began to search for a place 
to spend the day. 

As she was looking for a resting place, 
she saw something that made her heart 
stand still—lion spoors! If she was in lion 
country she would not dare to spend the day 
in a cave, for she might find herself in a 
lion’s lair. She could think of no other place, 
when suddenly an idea came to her. Why 
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not spend the day in a tree? True, it would 
not be very comfortable, but tired bones are 
not particular where they rest. So she chose 
a tree with high spreading branches and 
tied herself to it lest she turn in her sleep 
and fall. She was sore and tired when night 
came. Trees are not feather beds! But as the 
evening drew on she felt that she must get 
out of the lion country before darkness 
closed around her. 

She was very faint as she pushed herself 
on, for she had not eaten or drunk all day. 
Finally, she had driven herself to the break- 
ing point. But just as she fainted she heard 
a voice say, “Why don’t you take a drink?” 
Waking a few moments later, she looked 
and saw a gourd full of water. She drank 
only a part of the water, although she longed 
to take it all, for she did not know how 
long it would be before she found more. 

So the days and nights followed one an- 
other. Some days she spent in comfortable 
rest, others in the midst of many dangers. 
Some nights were very trying. But at last she 
came to the great Zambezi River, which, 
she felt sure, separated her from her beloved 
homeland. There were rugged hills to be 
crossed, and they meant days of hardship, 
danger, and sorrow as she trekked over their 
tricky heights with wild animals all around 
her. Some days she spent entirely without 
food or water, and when at last she reached 
the summit and viewed her native soil, her 
feet were torn and bleeding, her muscles 
aching, and her head throbbing continually. 
She had strength only to smile, for some- 
where to the north lay Bwenga, her home 
village. 

When her strength had returned suffi- 
ciently she started the slow, careful walk 
down. For the first time she realized just 
how weak she was, for her legs shook un- 
der her and her whole body ached. Finally 
she reached the plains and was overjoyed 
to meet people who spoke her language. 
How good it seemed to hear her own lan- 
guage again! It was music in her ears. 
She saw that the man in the group was pre- 
paring to enter a canoe and cross the river, 
so she asked to be rowed across with the rest 
of his party. When he agreed, her joy was 
complete. As the paddles dipped into the 
waters of the Zambezi, Makwembo plunged 
her tired hands into its cool depths, and 
was happy. The strange man rowed care- 
fully and swiftly, and before long they had 
crossed the river and pulled up onto the 
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northern shore. Makwembo stepped onto 
her native Northern Rhodesia and made 
just one wish: that Mayinza and Sikabasa 
might be with her too. 

The rest of the party were soon making 
camp, and invited Makwembo to spend the 
night with them. She accepted gratefully. 
They offered her food, which she thoroughly 
enjoyed, and she lay down to enjoy a much 
deserved rest. 

Early the next morning, Makwembo pre- 
pared to continue her journey in search of 
her family and home, but that was not to 
be. The man who had rowed her over the 
river insisted that she must return across 
the river to his village with him. When she 
refused, he began to use force, so she sub- 
mitted. She was a captive again. 


(To be finished next week.) 


Ellen Gets Married 
From page 5 


began bringing means with which to con- 
tinue publishing the paper. Many accepted 
the truth as a result of reading the paper. 

Mrs. White did her part in making the 
money stretch to meet all the family’s needs. 
Sometimes she would go without food so 
she might save enough to get her baby a 
dress. She patched her husband's coat, even 
patching the patches. Though the road was 
rough and the burdens heavy, yet the two 
of them faithfully did the work the Lord 
called them to do, and great were their 
accomplishments. 


The Sign Said, “No Trespassing!”’ 
From page 8 


When Mr. Cato reached the boathouse 
there was no one to be seen. He heard 
splashing somewhere beneath the building 
and tapped his stick sharply on a wall, call- 
ing gruffly, “Who's there? Come out!” 

“It’s me,” said Tom. “Help, quick, my 
sister's drowning.” 

Mr. Cato did not wait to argue. He 
wrenched back the bolt of the boathouse, 
flooding the place with light. “What are 
you doing down there?” he demanded. 

Looking up into the stern face of the boat- 
house owner, Tom pleaded, “My sister, sir. 
She’s somewhere down here and I can’t 
find her.” 
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Mr. Cato searched the surface of the wa- 
ter sharply for any sign of movement. Over 
in the corner he saw a small hand, just vis- 
ible above the water. Without a moment's 
hesitation he slipped into the water and 
took hold of Tiny’s hand, swimming with 
her to the door. 

Tiny lay on the sand still and white. At 
the sight of her, Tom’s conscience was 
stricken. He remembered how she had 
pleaded not to fish from the boathouse and 
not to trespass on other people's property. 
He should never have let the other boys 
persuade him. If anything happened to her 
now he would never forgive himself. 

“Please, Mr. Cato, do something,” he 
begged earnestly. 

“Huh,” Mr. Cato grunted. “You kids dis- 
obey my sign, then you want me to get you 
out of trouble. Here, help me get this bag 
off her shoulders.” 

Tom quickly did as he was told. Mr. 
Cato turned Tiny over on her stomach and 
began artificial respiration. Tom could only 
stand by and stare, his heart full of grati- 
tude to the man whom he had wronged, but 
who was returning good for evil. 

A few minutes later, Mr. Cato looked up 
into Tom’s white face. “Can you do this?” 
he questioned, his breath coming in hard 
gasps. 

“Yes, sir,’ Tom responded instantly. 

“Good. I’m not so young any more. Guess 
you'll have to help me.” 

“T’'ll do what you tell me,” Tom said ea- 
gerly, willing to do anything if it would only 
save his sister. 

“Here, then, watch me. When I count 
three you take over. One, two, three.” With- 
out breaking the rhythm, Tom commenced 
pumping his arms up and down. While 
Tom worked vigorously to get the air into 
Tiny's lungs, Mr. Cato cleaned the froth and 
weeds out of her mouth. He felt her pulse. 
It was weak, but there was still life. 

“Good work, my boy. Are you tired? Let 
me take over again.” As Tom lifted his ach- 
ing arms, Mr. Cato continued the steady 
rhythm. 
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Slowly the color began to creep back into 
Tiny’s ashen face. Her eyelids flickered 
and her breathing became more normal. 
“Keep up the exercise,” Mr. Cato directed. 
“Tl run home and get the horse and buggy. 
We must get her to a hospital right away.” 

In a few minutes, Mr. Cato was back with 
his pony and trap. Gently he lifted Tiny’s 
dripping form onto the back seat. With 
rough but kindly words, he made her as 
comfortable as possible. “You sit by your 
sister and see she doesn’t fall off,’ he com- 
manded. 

Mr. Cato snapped the reins and cracked 
his whip. With a jerk, the buggy moved 
forward. “Hang on,” he called as they started 
at a brisk trot. 

“What's your name?” Mr. Cato asked 
over his shoulder. 

Tom hesitated. Should he reveal his iden- 
tity? His family were well known, and this 
would be a shock to them. Or should he tell 
a lie and try to save himself from further 
embarrassment? No! He would not add ly- 
ing to his disobedience. 

“Tom Lewis,” he finally answered under 
his breath. 

“Whee,” whistled the man on the front 
seat. “So you’re Frank’s boy. Does your fa- 
ther know where you are?” 

“No, sir,” Tom admitted shamefacedly. 

Tom walked by the side of the stretcher 
as Tiny was carried into the hospital. Fear- 
fully he watched the nurses carry the little 
girl to the emergency room. Turning to Mr. 
Cato he said, “Thank you. I'll never forget 
that you saved my sister’s life.” 

“That's all right, my boy,” Mr. Cato re- 
plied gruffly. “I hope you'll never forget the 
lesson you've learned today.” And with a 
brief smile he walked toward his pony trap. 

Tom stood on the steps of the hospital 
and watched till the horse and buggy were 
gone. “I surely never will forget the lesson 
I've learned today,” he muttered as he 
turned and ran home to tell his parents all 
that had taken place. 

And Tom never did forget. Even when 
he became mayor of his home town and a 
member of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Canadian Parliament, he always remem- 
bered to be honest and to return good for 
evil in all his dealings with his fellow men. 

And what of Tiny? Well, she had plenty 
of time to think about her part in the near 
tragedy. For three months she lay in a hos- 
pital bed fighting for her life. Many times 
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the doctors despaired of saving her, but 
God had a work for her to do. Slowly she 
became well again and was able to return 
home to her anxious parents. 

Many years later, Tiny sailed away across 
the ocean to become a missionary in far-off 
India, but she never forgot the day she so 
dearly paid for her disobedience. Tiny is 
not her real name. A few weeks ago she sat 
down and wrote this story so you would 
know the wonderful thing God did for her 


when she was young. () & 


Trouble at the Water Bucket 
From page 9 


mark, he went to the foot of the line and 
tried to work his way up again. 

My rival in school was a girl named 
Stella. On this particular morning Stella 
was at the head, and I was working my way 
up from the foot. Stella missed a word, and 
each succeeding child missed it until it came 
my turn. I spelled the word correctly and 
went to the head. 

I could tell that Stella was angry at me, 
but I forgot all about her displeasure when 
the noon hour came and we girls began 
scrubbing our desks. The dirt disappeared 
under the work of our busy hands, and soon 
the noon recess was almost over. The 
teacher came in and told us to put our cloths 
away and go outside to play for a while. 
Just as we were leaving the room the water 
carriers came with the bucket of water, 
but we were not allowed to get a drink un- 
til everyone came in from the playground. 

Soon the teacher told us we could come 
in, and we all assembled, panting and 
thirsty, by the water bucket. The teacher 
always took the first drink. Today he took 
a swallow of water, made a wry face, and 
dropped the dipper back into the bucket. 
Then he turned on me, glowering. “Come _ 
up here!” he ordered. ¢ 4 

Of course, I went, though the way he 
was looking at me made me tremble. “What 
made you put that soap in the water 
bucket?” he growled. 

I was utterly astonished. “I didn’t,” I 
gasped. 

“Don’t add the sin of lying to your mis- 
deeds!” he said angrily. 

Back in those days the admonition, “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child,” was very much 
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believed by school teachers. When a child 
transgressed he was brought up before his 
classmates and thrashed. I had seen many 
other children “get a lickin’,” but I had 
never had one. This seemed to be my time. 
I was too scared to cry, but my sister told 
mother later that I turned as white as a 
sheet. 

“I didn’t do it! I didn’t do it!” I pro- 
tested. “I put the soap in my desk. I am tell- 
ing you the truth!” 

Something in my scared earnestness must 
have convinced the teacher. I had always 
been a truthful child, so he compromised 
by saying, “Go to your seat, but don’t bring 
any more soap to school.” 

The Bible says, “Be sure your sins will find 
you out.” At the next recess Stella boasted 
to some of the other children how she had 
got even with me for turning her down in 
spelling. “Lillian was sure scared,” she 
gloated. “She almost got whipped.” 

I did not hear her boasting, but one of 
the older children who had a strong sense 
of justice did hear it and told the teacher. 

“Remain after school,’ he told Stella, 
and when the closing bell rang we left a 
scared-looking girl waiting for an inter- 
view with the teacher. 

When my mother heard the day’s expe- 
rience she quoted from the twelfth chapter 
of Proverbs: “The wicked is snared by the 
transgression of his lips: but the just shall 
come out of trouble.” 

I shivered, thinking how narrowly I had 
escaped, and resolved to make that one desk 
scrubbing last for the remainder of the 
school year. 





The Circus Tent 
From page 3 


down.” Harold was figuring it all out. “And 
it isn’t wrong to look at wild animals, is it? 
I’ve never even seen a lion, or an elephant.” 

So the plans were laid. The children 
would meet behind the junior tent, just as 
the song service began. 

As the sun sank low, three juniors were 
watching it go, and all three were beginning 
to give some serious thought to the plans 
they had made. 

One by one they wandered down to the 
appointed meeting place. Esther was carry- 
ing her Bible. 





THANKSGIVING 
November 
29. Ps. 50:14 Thanksgiving expressed in paying 
vows to God 
30. Ps. 100:4 Enter church with thanksgiving 
CHRIST 
December 
1. Heb. 1:2 Christ the Creator 
2. John 1:10 Christ the Creator 
3. Ps. 33:6 Christ the Creator 
4. Col. 1:16 Christ the Creator 
5. John. 1:4 Christ the source of all life 








“I guess you’d better count me out,” she 
said as she came up to the others. “I just 
can’t do it, Sabbath and all.” 

Helen replied, “I was just going to say 
the same thing. I keep thinking the angels 
couldn’t go with me there.” 

Then Harold said, “I’ve been feeling pretty 
ashamed of myself, too. I think we'll all feel 
more comfortable where we belong, in God’s 
tent.” 

As the song service began with the words, 
“Lift up the trumpet, and loud let it ring; 
Jesus is coming again!” three juniors took 
their places in the congregation. 

While the sun continued to set, thunder- 
clouds began to rise. Higher and higher 
they climbed, as darker and darker grew the 
evening. Soon lightning began to streak 
across the sky, and ominous rumblings of 
thunder rolled ever nearer. 

The minister was describing the coming 
of Jesus—“as the lightning cometh out of 
the east, and shineth even unto the west.” 

The wind from the approaching storm 
streaked through the tent. The lights 
blinked for a second, then shone steadily 
again. Another flash of lightning, and the 
answering peal of thunder seemed to be just 
outside. 

Harold, Esther, and Helen sat very still. 

To page 22 
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Theme for fourth quarter: “Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature—II" 


X—More Animals in the 


Bible 


Story 


(December 5) 


Memory VERSE: “I am the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine” (John 
10:14). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about Jesus as the Shepherd of the 
sheep in John 10:1-15. Go over the memory 
verse several times. Repeat it every day. 


SUNDAY 
Goats 


Open your Bible to Genesis 27. 

Just as animals play an important part in our 
lives today in the field and on the farm, so they 
did in the time of Israel. Milk was used for food, 
wool and skins for clothing and other articles. 
Some animals were used for work on the farm 
and others were used as beasts of burden. 

The goat is still seen everywhere in the Bible 
lands, and goats were highly prized as domestic 
animals in the days of Israel. The hair of the 
goat was useful in a number of ways. When the 
tabernacle was being planned, the children of 
Israel were asked to bring goats’ hair. It was 
spun by the women and woven into curtains 
and coverings for the tabernacle. Tents were 
made out of goatskins. Bottles also were made 
out of goatskin, for carrying water and food. 
The goat provided its owner with milk for 
drinking, and for making cheese, and the flesh 
of young kids was eaten as food. 

Goats and sheep were cared for by one 
shepherd, but whereas the sheep kept together 
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and followed the shepherd, goats would skip 
about and climb the steep hillside and the rocks. 

Goatskins were once used to deceive a patri- 
arch. Glance through verses 1-23 and recall the 
story of how Rebekah and Jacob deceived Isaac 
with goatskins. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 180, par. 3. 


THINK what sorrow resulted from Jacob’s 
deceit. 
RESOLVE to be above deceit and lying. 


MONDAY 
Cattle and Oxen 


Open your Bible to 2 Corinthians 6. 


Cattle and oxen also were indispensable to 
the Israelites. In Genesis we have our first refer- 
ence to cattle. We are told that one of Cain’s 
descendants, Jabal, was the father “of such as 
have cattle” (Gen. 4:20). To own many cattle 
marked one as a rich man. Of Abraham it was 
said that he “was very rich in cattle, in silver, 
and in gold” (Gen. 13:2). Wherever he jour- 
neyed, his cattle and his sheep went with him, 
for they were necessary to the well-being of 
his family and his followers. 

The ox was prized for its work on the farm in 
plowing and other operations. Two of them were 
usually coupled together with an ox yoke, to 
which the Bible often refers. When Elisha was 
called to assist Elijah, he was plowing with 
twelve yoke, that is pairs of oxen. They were 
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used also to pull carts. The Philistines put the 
stolen ark on a cart drawn by young cows. They 
were used also in threshing. We read of tread- 
ing out the corn. The term corn is used in the 
Bible for any kind of grain. Barley was prob- 
ably the most common kind of grain. Grain was 
thrown on aée specially beaten-out piece of 
ground about fifty to a hundred feet in diam- 
eter. Oxen were driven around it, and their con- 
stant trampling shook the ripe grain out on the 
ground. A special law provided for the oxen. 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn,” is the decree (Deut. 25:4). The 
animal had to be allowed to eat whatever corn 
it wanted. 


in Deuteronomy 22:10, ‘“‘Thou shalt not plow 
vith an ox and an ass together.’”’ Two animals 
of different sizes, each going at a different 
pace, would find it difficult to be yoked together. 
Paul uses this illustration to show us that we 
cannot be yoked together in marriage or in 
partnerships, a worldling with a child of God. 
Read verse 14. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 464, pars. 1, 


TuInkK! Do you look within the ranks of the 
church for your friends? 


Pray to be careful of your associations. 


Another interesting law was one that we find 
4 ) & 
Vv 


TUESDAY 
The Lion 


Open your Bible to 1 Peter 5. 


Of all the wild animals mentioned in the Bi- 
ble, the lion is the one most referred to. In fact, 
most books contain some references to it. Lions 
were plentiful in Bible times, but they no longer 
inhabit the Holy Land. 


Size for size, the lion is one of the strongest 
animals, so we often find the lion used as a 
synonym for strength in the Bible. It is men- 
tioned in Proverbs 30:29, 30 as one of the four 
creatures that are “comely in going.” Its fero- 
ciousness and boldness are well known. 


To tackle a lion and kill it was no easy task, 
but David, when trying to persuade Saul to let 
him fight Goliath, told the story of how he 
tackled a lion single-handed when guarding 
the sheep. 

Satan is likened to a lion. Read verse 8. 

The roar of the lion puts fear into anyone or 
any animal that hears it. The roar betrays the 
fact that the lion is looking for food. So Satan 
is continually going around, looking for those 
he can destroy. But God promises protection 
from the lion as He does from other harmful 
creatures. ‘“‘Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
adder; the young lion and the dragon shalt thou 
trample under feet. Because he hath set his love 
upon me, therefore will I deliver him” (Ps. 91: 
13, 14). 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 371, par. 4 

TuInk! If you thought of Satan as a fierce 
lion, would you not be much more on your guard 
against temptation? 


Pray for heavenly protection from the enemy 
who goes about as a roaring lion. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Sheep 


Open your Bible to John 10. 


If the lion is the most written-about wild ani- 
mal, the sheep is the most written-about do- 
mestic animal of the Bible. The best-loved 
chapter of the Bible, the twenty-third psalm, is 
about the shepherd and his care for the sheep, 
and one of the best-loved parables is the parable 
of the Lost Sheep. 

Sheep are very dependent upon the shep- 
herd’s care and follow him closely. They are 
wise enough to recognize an alien voice, how- 
ever. Read verse 5. 

Incredible though it may seem, the good shep- 
herd knows all his sheep by name, and they will 
answer to their names when called. Read what 
Christ says about this in verse 3, second part. 

So Christ knows every one of us by name. 

“Jesus knows us individually, and is touched 
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with the feeling of our infirmities He knows us 
all by name. He knows the very house in which 
we live, the name of each occupant. He has at 
times given directions to His servants to go toa 
certain street in a certain city, to such a house, 
to find one of His sheep. 

“Every soul is as fully known to Jesus as if 
he were the only one for whom the Saviour 
died. The distress of every one touches His 
heart. The cry for aid reaches His ear.”—The 
Desire of Ages, pp. 479, 480. 

For further reading: Read or repeat the 
twenty-third psalm. 

Tuink! Does not the care which the good 
shepherd gives his sheep give you an idea of 
the care Jesus gives to you? 


Pray to be numbered among those who be- 
long to the flock of God. 


THURSDAY 
Some Other Animals of the Bible Story 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 17. 


The animals mentioned in the Bible story are 
so numerous that we cannot mention them all. 

Asses were largely used as beasts of travel, 
and women as well as men rode on them. Abra- 
ham rode an ass when he went to Mount Moriah 
for the sacrifice of Isaac. Abigail rode an ass to 
find David and make peace with him; so did the 
Shunammite woman when she went to find 
Elisha after her son had died of sunstroke. Al- 
though the Bible does not exactly say so, I am 
sure Mary rode on a little ass from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, then down to Egypt, and back to 
Nazareth again. And Jesus rode on an ass when 
He made His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
near the end of His ministry. 

Camels were also used for travel and as beasts 
of burden, their strong backs being capable of 
carrying heavy loads. They are remarkable for 
their travel in the desert, for they can feed on 
the coarse prickly shrubs that grow there. The 
camel’s stomach has several distinct sacs or 
bags that can hold water for a considerable 
time. We read of Abraham and Jacob and Job 
owning large herds of camels. And although the 
Bible does not exactly say so, I am sure the 
Wise Men from the East traveled on camels 
when they came to Bethlehem to find Baby 
Jesus. 

The bear is mentioned a few times in the 
Scriptures, and David told of killing one that 
would have attacked his sheep. Read the story 
as he tells it in verses 34 to 36. 

Jesus spoke of the fox and the fact that it had 
a hole to go to while He Himself had no home. 


THINK how the Lord provided animals for 
every need, for milk, for clothing and coverings 
and utensils, for food, for transportation, for 
the work of the farm. 


THANK Gop for providing for our needs. 


FRIDAY 
Put a straight line under the names of the 


ASSES, 


speaker. 





animals that helped the people in the Bible: 


Put a wavy line underneath the names of the 
animals that threatened them or their flocks: 





Put a circle around the animals Jesus talked 
about: O 
Put a box around the animals we read about 
in connection with David: [J 
SHEEP, GOATS, LIONS, FOXES, BEARS, 
CAMELS, CATTLE, OXEN 
Name one chapter in the Old Testament and 
one in the New Testament that tell about sheep. 
Review the memory verse. 





The Circus Tent 
From page 19 


All were thinking the same thing. “I’m glad 
I’m here instead of at the circus.” 

Earlier, the blasts of circus music could 
be heard above the speaker’s voice, but now 


it seemed very quiet over there. Then the 
wind blew stronger than ever, again the 
lights blinked and came back on again, but 
across the field all was dark. 


It was only a minute later that someone 
came to the front and interrupted the 
“The circus tent has blown down,” 
he said. “A number of pesons have been in- 


jured, and volunteers who have first-aid ex- 
perience are requested to come at once and 
help.” 


A number of people rose to their feet and 


went out through the rain toward the circus 


tent. 

When the meeting ended, the congrega- 
tion waited for the rain to stop before retir- 
ing to their tents, thanking God for His pro- 
tection in the storm. 

Three juniors were especially thankful 
that God had helped them choose the right 
tent. 

“I never want to go anywhere God’s an- 


gels cannot go,” Helen said, and it was ex- 


actly the way the others were feeling too. 
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Barbara: 
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A petite watch, but a great value. Deli- 


of yellow gold; noncorrosive back. Matching gold- 
filled expansion band. Easy-to-read skip-figure dial 
with domed crystal. 17-jewel movement is shock 
protected with Incabloc. Unbreakable mainspring. 
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BROWNIE THE BAT, No. 6-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Gerry, the boy who looked into the opening in 
the furnace, saw the cluster of bats hanging there 
and grabbed at them. The bats flew up and fluttered 
around, but Brownie could not fly, and the boy 
caught him. 2. Gerry and his brother and sister 





































































































4. When the children arrived home they placed the 
bats in a bird cage and set it near a window upstairs. 
It was fortunate for them that the wires on the 
cage were especially close together; otherwise the 
bats would have slipped through. 5. Gerry’s mother 














7. Then after several days of this the mother failed 
to show up, and Gerry concluded that she must 
have been killed. He used his sister’s doll bottle to 
feed Brownie till he was weaned. 8. Now the chil- 
dren were kept busy finding insects for the bat. 
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started home, Brownie’s mother fluttering around 
their heads. 3. She could not bear the thought of 
losing her baby, and at last she boldly landed on 
Gerry’s shirt front. The boy was surprised at her 
boldness, but with a quick move he caught her. 
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thought the children might have a hard time finding 
enough insects for the bats to eat, so she suggested 
letting the mother bat go out to hunt in the eve- 
ning. 6. Next morning the bat had returned. Brownie 
was nursing as his mother hung outside the cage. 


He was greedy for worms, but did not seem to be 
able to see them till they were placed right near 
his nose. He would not eat dead insects; they had 
to be alive. 9. Brownie became tame very quickly and 
liked to snuggle up in the warmth of Gerry’s hand. 








